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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division, of the I. S. T. A., Kewanee, 
Friday, October 8, 1926. Speakers: Raymond Robins; 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Walter 
F. Dodd, Chieago; and the poet, Mark Tuberville. The 
entertainment feature will be the Beethoven Trio, Chi- 
cago, consisting of M. Jeannette Louden, Karl Schu, 
Ninnian Waerner, and Ruth Page. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Mt. Carmel, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Leading speak- 
ers: Raymond Robins on Thursday; and Norman Angell 
on Friday. 

Illinois Valley Division, I. S. T. A., Ottawa, Thursday 
and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. Program features: 
Thursday evening, after dinner,—addresses by Miss 
Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa; and Dr. E. B. Bryan, Presi- 
dent Ohio University; Thursday evening, regular ses- 
sion; President’s address, C. H. Kingman, Ottawa; ad- 
dress, ‘‘Rights and Duties,’’ Osear T. Corson, Oxford, 
Ohio; address, Dr. E. B. Bryan. Friday morning: ad- 
dress, Francis G. Blair; address, Dr. Corson. Friday 
afternoon: section meetings. Friday evening: business 
meeting, address by Dr. E. B. Bryan, and perhaps an- 
other address. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., Dixon, Fri- 
day, October 22, 1926. Speakers engaged: Dr. J. P. 
Goode, U. of Chieago; Dr. Howard Hill, U. of Chicago; 
Ada Ward; President Asa M. Royce, State Normal 
School, Plattville, Wisconsin. 

National Education Association, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, June 27 to July 2, 1926. 

Officers of other divisions of the I. S. T. A. or of any 
other educational organizations are requested to inform 
the editor of the time and place of meetings and inter- 
esting program features as soon as they are determined. 


DEMAND FOR RESEARCH RESULTS 


There is a growing demand for the results of the work 
of our research department and our comments thereon. 
The research director and the secretary are now receiv- 
ing numerous calls for copies of the Illinois Teacher, 


reprints from it, and other pamphlets and mimeographed 
reports of our work. Many of these calls are from col- 
leges of education in universities as widely separated as 
Johns Hopkins and Leland Stanford. Public Service, 
New York, recently called attention to our work, and 
of course its notice increased the demand for our publi- 
cations. 

We hope these publications are being studied and dis- 
cussed with as much interest and understanding by the 
teachers of Illinois as they are by some students of edu- 
cation in distant states. 


THE DEMON COMES TO LIFE 


The I. S. T. A. in 1921 said in a resolution that ‘‘we 
regard the passage of the 18th amendment as a triumph 
for civilization’’ and ‘‘we pledge ourselves to keep up 
our fight against the demon of aleoholism.’’ 

The time has come when it seems necessary to remem- 
ber that pledge and to make the fight. The demon is 
again showing signs of life and activity. He is again 
entering the field of politics, and the issue of beer and 
wine vs. prohibition and decency again threatens to ob- 
seure really constructive questions. In fact some of us 
believe that one purpose of raising this question is to 
spread a smoke-screen that will obscure certain progres- 
sive economic issues. If the people can be incited to fight 
for and against booze, they will think little about just 
taxation, unjust economies or special privilege. Many 
newspapers of large circulation have enlisted on the side 
of the demon, and unlimited poison propaganda is being 
fed to the people. Prohibition and temperance are being 
blamed for crimes, delinquencies and suffering that are 
really caused by intemperance, boot-legging lawbreakers, 
and cowardly or corrupt officials. 

Shall teachers remain silent while facing this issue? 
We spoke bravely just after the prohibition amendment 
was adopted. Now what shall we do when it is attacked? 

Teachers who have taught several years know that 
since prohibition took effect the children come to school 
more regularly, better fed, better clothed, brighter, 
healthier and happier. Shall we permit the demon again 
to work destruction in our land? Or shall we enlist in 
the fight to protect the children and defend decency? 

R. C. Moore. 
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PROGRESS AT MARION 


One of the brighest, newsiest and most practical school 
papers that come to our editorial desk is The Torch, pub- 
lished in the interests of the Marion city schools. The 
issue of April 5 contained ‘‘a message from Egypt’’ that 
contained real heart throbs. It told of the cooperative 
efforts of Superintendent C. W. Conrad, the Board of 
Education, the Rotarians, the Lions, and the Illinois So- 
ciety for Crippled Children to have a survey made to 
determine the magnitude of the problem of educating 
the crippled children of that city. Some of the results 
following were a careful and complete survey, a free 
elinie for physically handicapped children, many cures 
and corrections of deformities, a special room and teacher 
for crippled children, free transportation of children to 
this room, and evidently an aroused and sympathetic 
interest in the education and relief of handicapped chil- 
dren in a large territory around Marion. It is indeed 
difficult to estimate in dollars the value of the relief, 
happiness and efficiency given the unfortunate children 
in southern Illinois by this movement started in Marion. 


TEXAS OIL WELLS AND CHICAGO GOLD MINES 


The newspapers of Texas report that the University 
of Texas has a total of over two million acres of land in 
several tracts. Much of this land is rich in petroleum, 
potash, sulphur and other minerals, and some of it is 
good agricultural land. There is now one producing oil 
pool in the middle of a tract of 194,000 acres of Uni- 
versity land in what is called the Reagan County Field 
where 68 oil wells are producing 41,000 barrels of oil a 
day that sells for about $1.95 a barrel and yields the 
University $280,000 a month for its one-eighth royalty. 
The writer says this field promises to keep up the present 
income to the University for the next ten or twenty 
years. The University has already accumulated a roy- 
alty fund of $2,000,000, and is planning a $10,000,000 
building program without asking the people for any 
tax money. 

This reminds us that the schools of Illinois were once 
given over 2,000,000 acres of land. Much of it is now 
extremely valuable, but little of it belongs to the schools. 
It was sold long ago at very low prices and some of the 
proceeds have been expended or lost. For instance the 
district of Chicago sold nearly all of a section that is in 
what is now called the Loop. It has been estimated that 
the ground rental value of this section is now forty or 
fifty million dollars a year, and it is constantly increas- 
ing. But this ground rent goes into the pockets of the 
private owners, of course. The district still owns more 
than a section in other parts of the city. This school 
land may not be valuable on account of the oil or other 
minerals under it, but the city is constantly growing 
toward and around it and its rental value is constantly 
increasing. So it may be of more value than Texas oil 
land. That is the reason the teachers strenuously op- 
pose any legislation planned by real estate speculators 
to get possession of it for their own private profit. Many 
teachers believe that, if the board of education will use 
the same business judgment in leasing this land that 
private agents use in leasing the loop district land that 
was sold, it will in a short time aid very materially in 
supporting the publie schools of Chiedgo. The Chicago 
school land probably has no oil deep below it, but it has 
a gold mine of rental value right on the surface. Why 
not use that gold mine for the support of the schools 
just as Texas University uses its oil wells for its support? 
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HOW IMPROVE THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS? 


Occasionally the editor receives a plea from some 
country teacher, school officer or parent asking that the 
I. S. T. A. do something for the country schools or for 
the improvement of the educational advantages of coun- 
try children. Educational literature is full of expres- 
sions indicating that the country schools are a weak part 
of our educational system, or at least that they are in 
dire need of improvement. Ex-Governor Frank 0. Low- 
den, in his address to the Department of Superintendence 
last February, made an earnest plea for a better chance 
for country boys and girls. Our own department of re- 
search recently made an investigation of the compara- 
tive ability of two groups of pupils to carry high school 
work,—of pupils receiving their elementary education 
in the city and village schools, and of the pupils receiv- 
ing their elementary education in the one-room schools 
of the country. The results show that the city and vil- 
lage children are receiving better elementary school train- 
ing than the country children are. 

The I. S. T. A. contains many country teachers and 
practically all the county superintendents, who are in 
close touch with country school problems. Guided largely 
by their advice, the Association has advocated several 
measures that its members believed would improve the 
country schools. But these measures have been defeated 
by people from the country or by city people owning land 
in the country. 

For instance, a few years ago we helped Senator 
Henry M. Dunlap, a farmer and land owner of Cham- 
paign County, to get enacted a permissive community 
consolidated school law. Several consolidated districts 
were established under that law. But in 1923 it was 
amended by the legislature so that it is now impractical 
and useless. The amended law also makes it easy to dis- 
solve the districts that had been established before the 
amendment was enacted, and several of them have been 
dissolved or badly crippled; and all this by the recom- 
mendation and leadership of people declaring themselves 
to be firm and loyal friends of the farmers and the coun- 
try children. 

The I. S. T. A. had a bill introduced in the 54th Gen- 
eral Assembly last year providing that the requirements 
for entering the teaching profession be raised gradually. 
This would certainly have helped the country schools by 
providing teachers with more training, but it failed and 


its strongest opposition was by representatives from 


rural districts. 

We believe that the country schools need more and 
better supervision. Therefore we supported a bill to pay 
higher salaries to county superintendents so as to retain 
and obtain well qualified and efficient people for that 
position, and also a bill to give more assistance to the 
county superintendent. But both these bills were killed 
by representatives from the rural districts. 

What shall be done to improve the country schools 
and give the country boys and girls the education they 
should have? The editor wants letters answering this 
question from county superintendents, country teachers, 
directors, students in schools of education, or anyone who 
has a definite idea and can express it. 

Please permit us to ask a few questions to start you 
to thinking. What are the effects of isolation? Of small 
number of pupils? Of having numerous branches and 
classes taught by one teacher? 

What effect, if any, have the shorter terms in the 
country? The poorer equipment? The scanty libraries? 
The lower salaries of teachers? The lack of thorough 
supervision ? 
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How are the country schools affected by our landlord 
and tenant system with its steady increase of tenancy? 
By the present economic distress of farmers with the 
resultant large decrease in the value of farm land? What 
has caused these things, and what ean be done about it? 

Why do country districts as a rule object to paying 
as high school tax rates as urban districts? If country 
districts need more money for schools and their people 
cannot afford to pay more money, what should be done 
about it? 

Are the country schools in general as good as are 
needed by country children? If so, please let us know. 
If not, please inform us what changes ought to be made 
and how to make them. 

This is not a questionnaire. It is merely a stimulant. 
We want your own ideas expressed in your own way. 
Think seriously on the country school problem a few 
hours, and then write to the Editor of the Illinois Teacher, 
Carlinville, Illinois, telling him your conclusions. We 
do not agree to publish all or any of the letters re- 
ceived; but, if several of them agree upon certain defi- 
nite principles, we shall publish a summary of those 
principles. 

The Editor. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 


Once each year we publish a table and a graph to 
show the trend of teachers’ wages as compared with the 
eost of living, and with both compared with the same in 
the pre-war year of 1923. 

In the table below, the average annual salaries of 
teachers are taken from the annual state reports of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The indices of 
the cost of living are taken from the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Volume XXII, No. 2, issued by the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, February, 1926. 

Real wages and their indices are computed by our 
research department. 

Teachers’ Salaries, Real Wages, and Cost of Living 
Sinee 1913. 
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In the graph, the solid line represents teachers’ sal- 
aries, the dotted line the cost of living, and the broken 
line real wages. ‘‘Real wages’’ here may not -be used 
in its true economic sense; what we really mean is the 
purchasing power of teachers’ wages as compared with 
their purchasing power in 1913. The horizontal lines 
measure off per cents of increase or decrease, beginning 
with 100 per cent at the bottom; the vertical lines meas- 
ure off the years from left to right beginning with 1913. 
We start with the year 1913 because that is the year 


used by the U. S. Department of Labor, and because it 
is now considered a normal year unaffected by the war 
or other abnormal conditions. 

If we consider the number of dollars received in sal- 
aries, we find that teachers’ salaries kept pace with the 


1913 ‘14 "15% ‘17 ‘186 ‘19 ‘20 ‘22 °'23 ‘a8 °25 
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cost of living from 1913 to 1914; from 1914 to 1915, sal- 
aries rose a little above the cost of living; then in the 
next year prices began to soar and the cost of living kept 
far ahead of salaries until it reached its peak in 1920; 
then the cost of living began to fall from 208 until it 
reached 168 in 1922; but in the last three years it has 
risen again to 176. Salaries made a slow but steady 
increase until 1919, when they were 28 per cent higher 
than in 1913; then they began to rise more rapidly, un- 
til now they are 130 per cent higher than in 1913. No- 
tice that the salary line crossed the cost of living line 
some time in 1921 and gained a little until last year, 
when it lost a little. 


But real wages gained only a little from 1913 to 1915, 
and then fell below 100 until they reached as low as 68 
in 1919. Since then they have risen gradually until they 
are now about 131. This means that, although the num- 
ber of dollars received as the average salary of teachers 
is 130 per cent greater than in 1913, the purchasing 
power of the average salary is only 31 per cent greater. 
The average real wage really decreased about $4.00 last 
year as compared with the preceding year. 

We should remind those who complain of school costs 
and the increases in teachers’ salaries that it was gener- 
ally admitted that teachers’ salaries were too low in 1913, 
and that is the year that is taken as a standard. It is 
also true that the 31 per cent increase in real wages 
has been accompanied by an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent in the number of specialized teachers, an increase 
of 125 per cent in the number of teachers with superior 
training, and an increase in the length of term of about 
one-sixth for the state as a whole. We should remind 
people also that for about five years, 1916 to 1920 in- 
elusive, real wages were below the standard for 1913 
and teachers then suffered great losses. 
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However, in considering the value of their own or- 
ganized efforts, teachers should remember that the gen- 
eral public, when considering teachers’ salaries usually 
thinks of the number of dollars paid rather than their 
purchasing power, and that it has therefore required 
an active and continuous campaign by the teachers and 
other friends of education to get the increases in tax 
rates and state school fund necessary to make the in- 
ereases in salaries. This campaign of education must 
be continued in the future. 


N. E. A. NOTES 


The Illinois Headquarters at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing will be at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Suite No. 
302-304. 

The Illinois Dinner will be at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel at six o’clock, Wednesday, June 30. Make your 
reservations with the State Director or at the State Head- 
quarters before June 30. 

Space will be reserved for Illinois people in the main 
restaurant of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel from Mon- 
day through Thursday. Let us eat our breakfast to- 
gether, enjoy a morning visit, and make plans for the 
day. 

; Mrs. Saran L. THOMAS, 
N. E. A. Director, Illinois. 


TEACHERS’ DAY AT CHICAGO NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


Since 1910 one day a year has been set aside for the 
teachers of the Chicago schools to get together and com- 
pare their work, to get new ideas in teaching, and to meet 
their old friends. This day is known as Teachers’ Day. 

“This year it will be held on May 22, at the Chicago 
Normal College, under the auspices of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College Alumni Association. 

In the morning the program will include demonstra- 
tions of silent reading, penmanship, socialized recitations, 
swimming, and diving. Besides there will be musical, 
dramatic, and physical training exhibitions. 

In the afternoon a reception and dance will be given 
at the College Arts Building. It is the hope of the asso- 
ciation to make this a real reunion. Every member should 
come and bring his friends. 

Dr. Owen, President of the Chicago Normal College, 
says, ‘‘The Chicago Normal Alumni Association is doing 
the school system a great service in bringing together 
once a year a large body of teachers to compare the re- 
sults of their work in various lines. The peculiar sig- 
nificance of the exhibits and exercises of Teachers’ Day 
lies in the fact that the offerings are voluntary and that 
they express the artistic ideals of the schools.’’ 

Mary ANN Svopopa, 
Publicity Manager. 


A NEW LINCOLN BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


‘‘Abraham Lincoln. The Greatest of Good Men, the 
Best of Great Men,”’ is the title of a book just issued by 
D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago. It is a beautiful 
little book of 130 pages, eighteen short chapters and 
eighteen full-page illustrations. The author is Mr. U. J. 
Hoffman, Supervisor of Country and Village Elementary 
Schools, in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The author makes no claims of having discovered new 
historical facts concerning the life or achievements of 
Lincoln; but he has taken the essential facts in the 
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development of Lincoln’s character, as already recorded 
by historians, and has written about them in short and 
simple words and sentences that can be easily understood 
and appreciated by children who are beyond the third 
grade. These youthful readers will learn history, of 
course; but they will also imbibe inspiration and de- 
velop character. It is just the kind of book that should 
be placed in the hands of all American children. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 


The National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations has just issued a book entitled 
‘State Teacher Organizations.’’ Its various chapters 
were written by secretaries of state associations who have 
demonstrated their ability in the comparatively new field 
of full-time executive secretary. The articles were com- 
piled and edited by Secretary Everett M. Hosman of the 
Nebraska State Teachers Association and Editor of the 
Nebraska Educational Journal. The introduction was 
written by Dr. F. E. Henzlik, Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska. 

The titles of a few of the chapters are. The ‘‘Why”’ 
of Teachers’ Organizations; Principles to be Observed 
in Organization Procedure and Activities of State Asso- 
ciations; Relation to Other Professional Organizations; 
Development of the Organization of State Teachers 
Associations; The Executive Secretary as Politician; 
Financial Management of the Association; The Conven- 
tion Program; Commercial Exhibits as a Phase of Con- 
vention Activity; The Official Journal; High Points m 
Association Journals; Standards for the Office of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of an Education Association. 

This book is worthy of a place in every teacher’s 
library. It will prove itself very valuable to all teachers 
really interested in organization work and invaluable to 
organization officers. The price is two dollars, prepaid, 
and it should be ordered from the printers, The J. L. 
Claflin Printing Company, University Place, Nebraska. 


R. C. Moore. 


STATE AID CLAIMS MADE BY VARIOUS TYPES 
OF DISTRICTS 


In the April number of the Teacher we set forth at 
considerable length some of the data contained in the 


' budget claims of cities in districts above 10,000 popu- 


lation. This month the discussion deals with the budget 
claims made by districts containing cities smaller than 
10,000 population, by village districts, and by one-room 
districts in the open country. 

Table A indicates the number of full-time teachers, 
principals, and supervisors per 1,000 pupils in average 
daily attendance in 39 districts of approximately 5,000 
to 10,000 population. The number following the name 
of the city designates the particular district or districts 
for which data are given. The boundaries of many school 
districts have failed to change as the cities have grown; 
for example, the city of Eldorado lies in three or possi- 
bly four districts. 

The purpose of Table A is to call our attention to the 
great differences found in teacher-pupil standards. The 
number of teachers employed for a given number of 
pupils is a very important matter in determining the 
operation of our present Budget Law; for, a district is 
entitled to claim 70¢ for each teacher-school-day, and the 
awards for teacher-training depend upon the number of 
teachers as well as the quality of training possessed. 
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Figure I shows that there is a direct relationship ex- 
isting between equalized assessed valuation per pupil and 
teacher-pupil ratio. This graphic illustration refers to 
the three cities having the largest number of teachers per 
1,000 pupils in A.D.A. and also the three cities of Table 
A which have the smallest teacher-pupil ratio. 


TaBLe A—No. or TEACHERS Per 1,000 Puriius IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE 


- 1925 Budget Data (Grades Only) 


(Cities are listed in order of their rank in equalized assessed 
valuation per pupil in A.D.A.) 








No. of Full-time Pupils in No. of Teachers 
Teachers, Prin., per 1,000 Pupils 

























Name of City 
and Supervisors |“: “- | in A. D. A. 
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te ey eer ee 12 303.8 39.50 
Wn. 605 cecwcesecsdzants 22 486.4 45.23 
Serer es Serre TT Tk 16 419 38.19 
Sterling, 10 and 11.............. 45 1,180.7 38.11 
CS See ee eee, ee 50 1,347.9 37.09 
BS o cbdad 456 s4pbekbarcsedss 41 1,188 34.51 
ask ce cca dtaWbosecvwes 33 919 35.91 
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GI 6. ris ccncsscsccdeedes 31 1,248 24.84 
ES eee OF 2,260 28.32 
ET cickas Kock ress <¥e 31 1,046.5 29.62 
SI os Kes cunas Soke oes 34 1,504 22.61 





13 Most ABLE CITIES 


13 Least ABLE CITIES 


Ficure I—Percentage Classification of Full-time Teachers, 
Principals, and Supervisors Under Training—Award Clause of 
Budget Law (Based on Item 4 of Table B) ‘ 
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Our present Budget Law recognizes that there should 
be some standard set up for the size of the class by de- 
claring that the 70ce award per teacher-school-day shall 
not be claimed on those days when there are fewer than 


five pupils in the charge of 


a full-time elementary teacher. 


Perhaps a standard for the maximum size of a class 
should be given some attention. In a law passed in New 
York in 1925 it is provided in Section 491-b that the 
distribution of certain allotments known as ‘‘equaliza- 
tion quotas’’ shall be made according to the number of 


teachers—and that one tea 


cher shall be counted for every 


27 pupils in A.D.A. in grades 1 to 8 in the case of dis- 
tricts having an average daily attendance of more than 


TABLE B—1925 Bupcer INFORMATION OF DISTRICTS IN CITIES OF 








5,000 To 10,000 PoPrpuULATION 
- 13 Cities _ 

ae ee of Middle mtr 3 

Entire Hieh . Group as “ps “ a 

Item of Information Group of E an, Wad Ranked in E ‘bo, Oe 
39 Cities | © toe Eq. As. Val. ws rhe 

Pupil in a = Pupil “ 

A, D. A. aD A | ADA 





1 


4 





(1) Length of term in days... 181 


.00 182.40 183.70 176.77 





(2) Equalized assessed valua- 
tion per full-time teach- 
er, principal, and su- 


oo Seer eee $79,817.00 |$116 043.00 |$76 420.00 |$50,271.00 








(3) Equalized assessed valua- 


tion per pupilin A.D.A. | $2,613.00 $4 668.00 | $2,540.06 


= 


$1,391.00 





(4) Classification of full-time 


teachers: 

a. Per Cent in Class A 59.69 84.00 59.16 37.74 
b. Per Cent in Class B 20.12 12.10 22.74 24.73 
c. Per Cent in Class C 12.62 3.50 10.60 22.81 


d. Per Cent Non-classi- 





(5) Pupils in A.D.A. per full- 
time teacher.......... 





(6) Full-time teachers per 
1,000 pupilsin A. D. A. 





(7) Financial Claimsper 1,000 
pupils in A. D. A.: 
a. By teacher-school-day 


b. By teacher-qualifica- 























tion awards.........| 2,103.18 3,370.12 2,157.81 1,269.81 
c. By pupil-attendance 
a 2,714.25 2,747.81 2,775.30 2,644.25 
d. By aid to weak districts* DED Be avktacnsies Hae pratt 766.91 
e. Total Budget claims...| 9,176.39 11,044.01 9,083.65 8,087.18 
(8) Percentage classification 
of claims: 
a. By teacher-school-day 
SE bee da cces 44.06 44.60 45.69 42.12 
b. By teacher-qualifica- 
tion awards....... 22.92 30.52 23.75 15.70 
c. By pupil-attendance 
EE 29.58 24.88 30.55 32.70 
d. By aid to weak districts* 3.44 ——ve i _ 9.48 
(9) Average educational tax 
rates per $100 Eq. As. 
Wn écntvetsrtenteaes $2.25 $2.04 $2.41 $2.30 
(10) Total budget claim per 
full-time teacher, prin- 
cipal, and supervisor. . . $280.33 $274.54 $273.29 | $292.36 





(Averages for Items 1 and 9 are d 
ber of districts in respective groups. 
table, the groups are treated as collec 


letermined by dividing group totals by num- 
In computing averages for other items of 
tive units.) 


*These awards go only to three districts of the low-ranking third of the 39 cities 
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135. ‘‘In districts having an average daily attendance 
of 135 or less in grades 1 to 8, inclusive, two teachers 
shall be counted for the first forty of such pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance and one teacher for each 32 pupils 
in excess of 40.’’ Thus, there is set up something of a 
standard for the maximum number of pupils per teacher. 

Table B, as is Table A, is derived from a Master 
Table submitted to the members of the Committee on 
Budget. The items of the Table are readily interpreted. 
Abler cities, with lower rates of taxation, have longer 
terms, a higher teacher-pupil ratio, better-trained teach- 
ers, and considerably larger total budget claims for a 
given number of pupils. Figure II gives emphasis to the 
data contained in Item 4 of Table B, and explains for 
the most part the extreme differences found in the en- 
tries for Clause B of Item 7 of the same Table. 


Teachers per 1,000 
Pupils in A.D.A. 


Assessed Valuation 
per Pupil in A.D.A. 


Winnetka 
58.14 


Woodstock 
45. 23 


Highland Park 
. 44.38 


Harrisburg 
1,198 22.99 
Carbondale 
$1,186 24.84 
Johnston City 
$ 836 22.61 


Figure II—Equalized Assessed Valuation per Grade Pupil in 
A.D.A. and Number of Full-time Teachers, Principals, and Super- 
visors per 1,000 Grade Pupils in A.D.A. (See Table A) 


However, Item 10 of Table B points out that the 
poorer cities do have the higher financial claim per full- 
time elementary teacher, principal and supervisor. In 
the last issue of the T'’eacher we tried to point out that in 
general weaker districts with their ever-present shortage 
of school funds can not afford to arrange rooms and build- 
ings for additional teachers and expend for each new 
teacher added a sum several times greater than that which 
could be claimed from our small state school fund. 

Table C indicates in Columns 6 and 7 that there is 
a decided tendency for the district with a high valuation 
per pupil to receive a relatively high award per pupil. 
Variations in this tendency are generally easy to explain. 
Zion makes relatively low claims under the clause grant- 
ing awards for teacher-training. Dixon has classes that 
average a little large in comparison with the more able 
third of districts under discussion; also, this district had 
a school session several days less than the average length 
of term for the cities of high ability. Benton, Johnston 
City, and Eldorado received allotments under the clause 
that awards special aid to weak districts; however, only 
in the cause of Eldorado was this particular allotment 
sufficient to produce a decided variation in the rankings 
in Column 6 and in Column 7 of Table C. 


CLamms FiLep By VILLAGE DISTRICTS 


Necessarily, a study of the operation of the Budget 
Law in village school districts must be made by the 
method of sampling. Accordingly, we have tabulated the 
budget reports made by village school districts in ten 
counties well-distributed over Illinois. In this group 
were included only those districts having from two to 
ten full-time elementary grade teachers. The list proved 
to be somewhat large, and after observing that the gen- 


eral tendencies would be the same when a smaller group 
of districts was considered, we have arranged our tables 
to include only the 88 village districts located in the 
counties of Kane, Woodford, Madison, Effingham, Saline, 
and McDonough. Table D sets forth certain information 
from the budget reports of the four quartiles of these 
88 village districts. 


DERIVATIVE TABLE C—RANK OF SMALL CrTy DISTRICTS IN ABILITY 
(Eq. As. Val. per Grade Pupil in A.D.A.) and in 
Amount of Budget Claim per Pupil 











Rank of | Rank of 
Cities | Cities 


Pupile | Total 


Claim | in Eq. | in Total 
sone per Pu- | As. Val.| Claim 
pilin | per Pu-| per Pu- 
A.D.A.| pilin pil in 
A.D.A. 
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The length of term, according to Item I of Table D, 
seems to be little affected until the valuation per teacher 
drops approximately to the average valuation per teacher 
shown for the weakest quartile. But this rests in part, 
of course, upon the school standards believed in by the 
people of the various communities; for, a considerable 
variation upon this particular point is shown among the 
various districts of each quartile. 

Let us notice that the next low quartile of village 
districts employed relatively more Class A teachers than 
either of the quartiles above. One might be tempted to 
say, therefore, that the employment of well-trained teach- 


+7 ClO. 
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ers is not greatly influenced by mere valuation or by tax 
rates until the valuation per teacher runs somewhat less 
than the average of the next low quartile, or until the 
educational tax rate runs up to $2.00 or a little more. 
Other items of Table D require little special com- 
ment. The general results of the workings of the present 
Budget Law in the village school districts are in general 


Derivative TaBLE D—1925 Bupget INFORMATION OF VILLAGE 
ScHoon Districts (Grades Only) 





122 Distri 
Ranking 
Lowest in 


. As. Val. 
tb 
_D.A. 


22 Distri 
Ranking 
Next 
Lowest 


22 Districts 
Ranking 
Next 
Highest 


Item of Information 
per Pupil in 





1 2 3 4 5 





(1) Length of term in days 176.00 175.82 173.05 158.73 





(2) Equalised assessed val- 
uation per full-time teach- 
er, prin., and supervisor |$157 ,999.00 


$118 ,740.00 . 184.00 et, e4.00 





(3) Equalized assessed val- 


ulation per pupilin A.D.A. 7,602.00 4,740.00 | 2,905.00 | 1,180.00 





(4) Classification of full- 
time teachers: 
a. Per Cent in Class A... 
b. Per Cent in Class B... 
c. Per Cent in Class C... 
d. Per Cent Non-classified 





(5) Pupils in A. D. A. per 








$3,417.16 
668 .92 
2,470.55 


2,197.24 
8,753.87 





(8) Average educational tax 


rates per $100 Eq. As. Val. 2.24 
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1925 Buperr Cams or Rurau ScHoois 


The method of sampling was used also for the study 
of the Budget Law as it operates for one-room school 
districts. 

In making this study of the one-room districts we 
have considered the assessed valuation as representing 
the ability of the district. Of course, we might say that 
we are considering the valuation per teacher since we are 
dealing with one-teacher schools. The equalized assessed 
valuation per pupil in average daily attendance in a 
country school may mean little as a criterion of the abil- 
ity of the district; for, the burden placed upon a rural 
school district with five pupils is practically the same 
as it would be if there were thirty-five pupils. 

Table E is one of the tables derived in a study made 
of the budgets filed by the one-room districts of these ten 
counties: Jefferson, Saline, Effingham, McDonough, 
Madison, Ogle, Kane, Woodford, Sangamon, and Vermil- 
ion. From each county were selected thirty districts— 
then ten districts ranking highest in equalized assessed 
valuation, the ten districts near the median in equalized 
assessed valuation, and the ten districts ranking lowest 
in ability. 


DERIVATIVE TaBLE E—AVERAGES FOR 300 OnE-Room Districts 
SELECTED FROM TEN COUNTIES: 1925 Bupcer INFORMATION 








a ie —_ 100 Dis- 
Entire Group 100 Districts 100 Districts tricts 


Item of Information 


of 300 
Districts 
(30 in each of 
10 counties) 


Ranking 
Highest in 
Eq.As. Val. 
(10 of each 

county) 


(From each 
county the 
10 Middle 
Districts in 

Eq. As. Val.) 


Ranking 
Lowest in 
Eq. As. Val. 
(10 of each 

county) 





1 


3 


4 


5 





(1) Length of term in days 





(2) Eq. As. Val. per full- 
time teacher, prin., and 


$118,678.00 


$210 ,786.00 


$100 ,998.00 





(3) Eq. As. Val. per Pupil 
Wm B, Ba Biwccescccsacs 


6,435.30 


10,220.81 


5,400.09 





(4) Classification of full- 
time teachers: 
a. Per Cent in Class A. . 
b. Per Cent in Class B. . 
ec. Per Cent in Class C.. 





(Averages for Items 1 and 8 are determined by dividing group totals by number 
of districts in respective groups. In computing averages for other items of table, 
the groups are treated as collective units.) 


the same as they are in the large cities and in the small 
cities. There is this essential difference: the cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 population show for individual districts 
greater extremes in the different items of operation of 
the Budget Law than is the case in the cities of 10,000 
or more population; and the small village districts show 
wider extremes for individual cases than do the smaller 
cities. In brief, the larger school unit (effected to some 
extent in large city districts) helps to prevent such de- 
cided inequalities as are found among our smaller dis- 
tricts. As a result, we find none of the districts above 
10,000 population making any claim because of low val- 
uation per teacher while three of the 39 smaller cities 
and nine of the 88 village districts studied do make 
claim for special aid. 








d. Aid to weak districts 
e. Total budget claims. . 


$6,069.41 
958.42 
2,411.75 


1,744.86 
11,357.23 


$6,137.09 
1,165.50 
2,421.49 


280.70 
10,165.18 


$6,763.78 
636.61 
2,345.04 


5,705.70 
15,451.13 





(7) Educational tax rates 
per $100 Eq. As. Val ... 


1.113 


1.04 


1.73 





(8) Total budget claim per 


209.45 





793.99 





(10) Current expenditures 
for year of 1924-1925... 
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Table E shows in Item 6 that there was no claim for 
special aid among the 100 wealthy districts selected for 
study although the claim for special aid amounts to a 
considerable sum for the 100 weak districts. In inter- 
preting Item 6 of Table E we need to remember that the 
additional allotments for employing normal graduates 
are included only in the figures showing the total budget 
claims. 

Is it not rather clear that the abler districts prefer 
to make their tax rate very, very low instead of lengthen- 
ing the term or employing well-trained teachers? Item 
2 of Table D indicates that the wealthier districts have 
an assessed valuation twice that of the middle districts— 
and yet they have the same length of term and about the 
same quality of teachers. 

Item 8 indicates that the weaker one-room districts 
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No special column is arranged in Table F to show the 
awards of $100 to each one-room school that employed a 
normal graduate for nine months; the totals, however, 
inelude these claims. Effingham had one such award; 
Madison, one; Ogle, nine; and Kane, seven awards. 
Thus, only 18 of the 1,103 districts were entitled to claim 
this additional award of $100. 

As an aid in helping us to interpret the data in Col- 
umns 8, 9, and 10 of Table F we insert information con- 
cerning the classification under the training clause of all 
rural teachers of the ten counties under consideration : 

We notice in Table G that the five abler counties em- 
ploy a larger percentage of well-trained rural teachers. 
MeDonough, however, employs a percentage of well- 
trained teachers that is even higher than the average of 
the five abler counties. After all, we believe that stand- 


TABLE F—COLLECTIVE GROUPING OF ONE-Room Districts: Bupcger Data For 1925 








Name of County 


No. of 
One-Room 
Districts 
Considered 


Median 
Eq. As. Val. 
of One-Room 

Districts 


Average 
Daily 


Total Days 
in Session 





2 


3 


5 





McDonough 
Madison 


Sangamon 
Vermilion 


126 
66 
67 


96 


$36 655.00 
46,334.00 
66 840.00 

102 537.00 

119,575.00 


120 ,465.00 
123 ,950.00 
126 ,342.00 
128 ,980.00 
137 ,619.00 


1 
1 
1, 
2, 
2 


18,139 
9,593 
10 ,248 
20 ,323 
15,1854 


25 461% 
15,231 
16 ,389 
22,017% 
26 ,686 














19 ,049.70 





179 ,2734% 








$124 473.90 


$19 ,709.00 








Name of County 


Due by 
Teacher 
Training C 


Due by 
Pupil 
Attendance 


Total Claim 
Made 


Median 
Educa- 
tional 


Median 
Total 
Tax Rate 


Tax Rate 





9 10 ll 12 





ee 


I ok sen wriarwie 6 New do 
CO Perr rr 
ee 


477.50 
1,170.25 
651.50 


1,390.00 
990.00 
1,397.00 
1,058.75 
610.00 


$562.00 
411.00 
314.00 
1,385.70 
601.00 


$426.50 
201.00 
225.50 
532.10 
335.40 


£ 
- 


$30 ,391.98 
16,525.48 
13 ,605.03 
22,859.34 
16,710.51 


amo ht 
ee oe 
tw £ 
: 
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1,199.00 
838.90 
638.40 
894.80 
787 .00 


379.75 
326.80 
361.85 
616.65 
570.50 


26 ,351.00 
16 605.23 
17 ,854.07 
23 ,832.93 
26 ,125.13 











$7 ,965.00 

















$7,631.80 | $3,976.05 | $45,304.95 [$210,360.70 





receive on an average more money than is allotted to the 
districts more able to support their schools. This is, of 
course, as it should be; however, the granting of too 
much aid to weak districts may encourage the perpetua- 
tion of small, weak districts that should not exist and it 
may hinder the formation of larger units. 

Table F contains data for 1,103 one-room districts 
of the same ten counties mentioned in our discussion of 
Table E. Table F is derived by making a collective 
grouping of the budget claims of all the one-room districts 
in each county for which claims are filed. The counties 
are arranged according to their rank in Column 3. From 
the standpoint of territory the rural districts of Kane 
County might be called small in comparison with the 
other counties; hence, Kane ranks lower perhaps than 
we might expect at first thought. 


ards regarding the length of term and standards regard- 
ing the qualifications of teachers are determined not only 
by the ability of individual rural districts but also by 
prevailing community standards, by prevailing practices 
in the various sections of the State, and by local condi- 
tions which make it possible for the local teachers to 
obtain advanced training. If this be true even in part, 
then one of the great needs of our country schools is 
stimulation toward the improvements that most of them 
are able to make if they so desired. 

Another Table pertaining to the 1,103 rural districts 
under consideration deserves our attention. Table H 
presents budget data for the five weaker counties grouped 
collectively, for the five abler counties grouped in cor- 
responding manner, and for the ten counties combined. 
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It can be seen from the tables presented for rural 
schools that the. operation of the Budget Law is fairly 
successful in the one-room districts even though to some 
extent it works in the ‘‘wrong direction’’ for city dis- 
tricts. The great emphasis upon the idea of teacher pro- 
duces the conditions that warrant this statement. 
One-room districts that are very weak are entitled 
to claim more state aid than the average rural districts 


TABLE G—CLASSIFICATION UNDER TRAINING AWARD CLAUSE OF 1,103 RuRAL TEACHERS 
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When considered individually rural districts exhibit 
far, far greater inequalities both in ability and in effort 
than do the districts of any other type. Among the large 
city districts we find that one has an equalized assessed 
valuation per elementary teacher about 4.8 times that of 
another. The corresponding ratio of inequality among 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population is 4.2 to 1. Among 
the 88 village districts studied this ratio is 14.6 to1. For 








County —— Class A 
eachers 


Per Cent 
In Class A 





Per Cent Non- Per Cent 
In Class C | Classified |} ified 


Class B Per Cent Class C 
In Class B 











2 4 


6 8 

























































126 
66 
67 

124 

96 


1.58 
1.52 

8.96 
12.10 
8.33 


15.08 


17.71 





23.02 


14 21.21 14 21.21 37 
10 14.93 15 22.39 36 
44 35.48 32 25.81 33 


21.88 


















479 


6.68 


21.71 


23.17 














10.81 


Se A ee ae Pee oe 85 12 14.12 
i in a hien cet hebdien + acmabesseecetane 100 17 17.00 
hth Be ih al Bn on nn de dine baled 136 13 9.56 
Wet eidhineg 46 bs bens teeuebusda seca 155 8 5.16 


22.97 22 14.86 76 51.36 
22 25.88 19 22.35 32 37.65 
19 19.00 22 22.00 42 42.00 
28 20.59 36 26.47 59 43.38 
23 14.84 35 22.58 89 57.42 

















624 


10.58 





20.19 


21.47 














47.76 

















1 





, 103 











8.88 











20.85 








22.21 











48.06 

















of high ability. Yet this additional award is probably 
not as great as it should be. This margin of difference 
ean be increased by modifying certain clauses of the 
Budget Law—and also let us remember that it can be 
inereased by raising the state school fund above $8,000,- 
000. Doubling the state school fund should double the 
margin of difference. 

More carelessness is exhibited in the budget reports 
filed by one-room districts than in the case of city dis- 
tricts. Perhaps this is one of the prices that we must pay 
for having our superfluous number of individual district 
units. 

To some considerable extent the abler rural districts 
fail to use their advantage in ability insofar as the ob- 


TaBLE H—SrTaTeE AID DISTRIBUTIONS TO RuRAL SCHOOLS 


























. 5 Weaker | 5 Abler The 10 

Item of Information Counties | Counties | Counties 

1 2 3 4 

pT EE EE eee 479 624 1,103 
Average daily attendance per district........ 19.13 15.84 17.27 
Average days in session per distritt.......... 153.42 169.53 162.53 
Average amount of special aid per district... . $39.89 $0.97 $17.87 
Claim per district by Teacher-school-day clause 108.89 115.89 112.85 
Claim per district by Teacher-training, Class A 5.26 8.73 7.22 
Claim per district by Teacher-training, Class B 6.83 6.98 6.92 
Claim per district by Teacher-training, Class C 3.59 3.61 3.60 
Claim per district through pupil-attendance. . 44.08 38.77 41.07 
Average “bonus claim” per district*......... .42 2.56 1.63 
Total budget claim per district........... $208.96 $177.51 $191.17 





*This claim can be made by a one-room district employing a normal graduate 
for a term of nine months. 


taining of superior school standards is concerned. Rather 
do these abler districts prefer to have ordinary standards 
and a tax rate that is low. However, it may well be 
questioned whether normal graduates as a rule could be 
persuaded to teach in rural schools even though the sal- 
aries offered were in excess of salaries offered in cities. 


the 300 rural schools referred to in Table E the ratio is 
37 to 1; among the one-room schools of the entire State 
the ratio is 232 to 1. The assessed valuations per pupil 
show even greater extremes in ratio than do the valua- 
tions per teacher. In brief, the greatest need for equaliza- 
tion is among the smaller districts. 

General modifications of the present Budget Law 
should be made in such a way that there will be no de- 
struction of the present good features which appear to 
prevail so far as rural districts are concerned. 

Dept. of Research and Statistics 
I. S. T. A. 


FREDERIC DELOS BARBER 


Frederic Delos Barber was born on a farm near Hub- 
bardton, Vermont, October 4, 1868. He was the ninth 
in descent from Thomas Barber who came from England 
to Windsor, Connecticut, in 1634. His great grandfath- 
ers were soldiers of the Revolution and his birthplace 
was on the battlefield of Hubbardton, where one of the 
minor engagements of that war took place. It means 
something to be born in Vermont. When after 1760 
these lands were thrown open to settlement it was the 
hardy, the courageous, the self-reliant and venturesome 
young men from the New England states and New York 
who flocked to the backwoods of Vermont. The ‘‘Green 
Mountain Boys’’ were the sturdy stuff of which pioneers 
were made. It is therefore no mere accident that Ver- 
mont has sent, in proportion to her population, more 
of her sons to develop the West than has any other state 
in the Union. It is no accident that she has given to 
the Nation a President who most faithfully represents 
the traditional New England virtues. 

When young Barber was six months old, his parents 
with friends and relatives movéd to Grundy County, IIli- 
nois, where they settled on farms near Gardner. At that 
time half of the flat prairie lands extending east and 
northeast from Bloomington was still untouched by the 
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plow. The railroads were here, under construction ; still 
to develop a farm, to subdue the tough prairie, to drain 
the lands, and plant the hedges, involved that struggle 
with the elemental forces of nature that has given char- 
acter and tone to the life of the American pioneer thru- 
out our history. 

Largely as a direct outcome of his boyhood environ- 
ment the interests of his riper years were in the field of 
Natural Science. His early education was in the country 
school near his home. One year was spent in the village 
high school at Gardner. Then at the age of twenty-two 
he entered the State Normal University at Normal, where 
he remained four years completing the high-school course 
and the equivalent of the present two-year curriculum. 
He was active in the student life and served as editor 
of the Vidette and as president of the Wrightonian So- 
ciety. His interest in Science drew him especially to 
Professor Buel P. Colton and Joseph Grant Brown, the 
latter now of Leland Stanford, who made up the science 
department of those days. Their sympathy and interest 
were large factors in determining his later career. After 
his graduation from Normal in 1894, a year of teaching 
was divided between a country school near Gardner and 
the science classes in the high school at Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Barber soon recognized the need of further 
studies in his chosen field. Charles DeGarmo, a former 
professor at Normal, had just been elected President of 
Swarthmore College in the environs of Philadelphia, and 
was endeavoring to attract to that institution some of his 
promising Illinois friends.. From Normal went Francis 
G. Blair, Gerry Dudley, Arthur Patton, Fred S. Larison, 
and Frederic D. Barber. The open-minded sincerity, the 
serious spirit, the devotion to the best culture that has 
always characterized this quaker institution afforded a 
fine discipline for these farm boys from the West. Mr. 
Barber made the most of his opportunities receiving his 
bachelor’s degree in 1897 and his master’s degree in 
1912. 

After a year spent in graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Mr. Barber was, in 1898, appointed In- 
structor in Physics and Chemistry at Normal, a position 
that he held until the division of the department in 1910, 
when he was made Professor of Physics. He continued 
in this position until December, 1923, when failing health, 
after twenty-five years of service, obliged him to give up 
his work. 

Professor Barber was not one of those who pursued 
science for its own sake or to gratify a purely intellectual 
interest. Like Francis Bacon, he valued science for its 
‘*fruits’’ in terms of human welfare. He saw that good 
health and length of days, that freedom from famine, 
hardship, and privation, that physical comfort and leisure 
for the intellectual life, that culture and refinement and 
the amelioration of manners, that all the elements of ma- 
terial prosperity, broadening human sympathies, and 
spiritual growth in the last analysis rest upon man’s 
control and use of Nature. He believed that a knowledge 
of science was not for the few, but for everybody; that 
its possession would bring a new efficiency and dignity 
to daily life, and furthermore would strike off the bonds 
of superstition that still fetter the minds of millions. 

Hence he became one of the earliest and most vigor- 
ous champions of courses in General Science in the ele- 
mentary school and early years of the high school. His 
three textbooks were outgrowths of his practical work 
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in teaching. The first was Elements of Science as Ap- 
plied in Home, School, and Farm Life. The second and 
third were A First Course in General Science and Les- 
sons in Science, put out by Henry Holt and Company, 
the oldest and strongest publishers of scientific textbooks 
in this country, are widely used. In them he emphasizes 
such practical topics as water supply and sewage disposal, 
the heating, lighting, and ventilating of the home, cleans- 
ing processes and agents, the making and dyeing of 
fabries, indicating that in his belief physics, chemistry, 
biology, should have a large place in the education and 
practical affairs of women also. 

But Mr. Barber’s zeal for scientific education was 
not confined to the classroom or to his textbooks. He 
frequently gave scientific addresses, published papers on 
scientific subjects, and was an active member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of science, 
the Illinois State Academy of Science. His contributions 
were once accorded a page and a half of editorial notice 
in the Literary Digest. He was for some time an asso- 
ciate editor of School Science and Mathematics, and mem- 
ber of Advisory Board of General Science Quarterly. 

Mr. Barber was a man of unusual publie spirit. He 
never seemed so happy as when serving others. If a 
‘*faculty picnic’’ was projected, Professor Barber was 
the Committee to carry it out. He was a valued mem- 
ber of the Town Council at the time that the village of 
Normal was projecting the public improvements that 
have made it a beautiful city. He-was a diligent mem- 
ber of the Community Council and almost single-handed 
conducted the investigation that discovered the source of 
pollution of the water supply that caused the epidemic 
among the machine shop workers of the Chicago and 
Alton railroad. When he was appointed one of the three 
trustees of the Bloomington and Normal Sanitary Dis- 
trict it was because he was recognized as the one man 
in the community who could bring to the council board 
a scientific knowledge of its problems. 

Mr. Barber was a member of the National Education 
Association, the Illinois State Teachers Association, and 
the North Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. He was also a member of the College 


‘ Alumni Club, the Unitarian Church, and the Layman’s 


League of that church. 
As a teacher he impressed his students by his tre- 
mendous earnestness. No matter what others might 


- think, he was thoroly convinced that their temporal sal- 


vation depended upon a knowledge of that all-pervading 
energy in which we live and move and have our being. 
He was all patience and helpfulness if a serious student 
met with difficulties; but he had little mercy for the 
frivolous trifler or loafer who might happen to enroll in 
his classes. He placed a high valuation upon the mathe- 
matical element in physics and chemistry; he saw it as 
indispensable to clear thinking, to precise statement, and 
to adequate adjustment of means to ends. 

In his private life Professor Barber was a good 
neighbor, an exemplary husband and father. In August, 
1900, he was married to Junia Foster, a schoolmate at 
Normal. Four sons, all at home, blest this union. Al- 
ways a sincere, genuine, unassuming, hardworking man, 
forgetful of self, devoted to large purposes, serving well 
his generation, he has left to them a name and memory 
which must always remain a source of pride and in- 
spiration. He past to his rest on December 19, 1925. 


Davin FELMLeEY. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Do you know that all children are hungry, not only 
for the food of the body, but also for many other kinds 
of food? 

As our great Colonel Parker used to say, ‘‘ Children 
are hungry for experience, for activity, and activity is 
to the mind what food is to the body. The child demands 
experience and action as a means to actual existence.’’ 

Today we are beginning to understand and to know 
that it is not only right for little children to be active, 
but that activities are actually essential to the growing 
process. A fish does not happen to live better in water— 
water is a very part of him! 

We are beginning also to understand that play is the 
normal form of child activity, and not only that, but 
play with the kind of playthings that educate, not simply 
occupy him, and play also with playmates to build up 
happy and wholesome experience, is the desired end. 

One day this past summer while visiting a noted 
English school south of London I heard a little child’s 
voice sobbing in the hall. A wee little man he was of 
four years. As he passed by I turned and asked the 
‘‘matron’’ of this school the cause of his grief and she 
remarked rather casually, ‘‘Oh, his mother went to Africa 
yesterday.’’ His ery was for comfort, for love, for com- 
panionship, sympathy and understanding and for the 
best of playmates. 

Do you in your neighborhood open your heart to the 
hundreds and thousands of little children in this great 
state of Illinois who ery out to you for opportunity, for 
the chance to live physically well, for right foods at 
right times, under right conditions? They also ery out 
to all of us for air, for space, for sunshine, for play- 
things, for playmates, for comradeship, for a chance to 
make things, to draw, to paint, to sing, to listen to lovely 
musie, stories, and to play games, which are the inalien- 
able right of childhood. Child hungers are really means 
of growth and all the inborn tendencies to activity are 
given him because later on his is a complicated life to 
live and he must try over the types of experience that 
later are to be his. He is curious, for that is his way 
of finding experience. He is a collector, because that is 
another way for him to learn the value of things. He 
is social, for only by human contacts can he mirror the 
life that will later be his to live. He is a hunter and a 
fighter, an investigator, for life demands that he should 
know through experience what he also can contribute. 

Friends, the kindergarten, rightly understood, offers 
these experiential foods as a means to mental and 
spiritual growth. Will you not help establish kinder- 
gartens in communities where little children congregate ? 
You can have one in your neighborhood by petitioning 
your board of education with a signed petition of fifty 
families, by securing a trained teacher, and starting the 
children on the right educational road to character, cul- 
ture and service. This is the kind of citizenship we need. 
What will you do about it? 

Make Illinois open its heart to the children and so 
help reduce crime. Stop retardation in our schools by 
offering constructive opportunities for right educational 
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development. This will increase our effectiveness, and 
our money will be used for formation of right attitudes 
and habits rather than for re-formation. 

Call on the kindergarten committee for co-operation, 
and each one will be glad to lend a hand. Make the 
kindergarten a vital force in the community, not only 
for childhood and the later school life, but also for 
parenthood. 


The following suggestions are in the form of a Minute 
Man’s speech. They make good ammunition for an 
appeal for the kindergarten in public schools. Broadly 
speaking they can be divided into two divisions: eco- 
nomic, and the moral value of the kindergarten form of 
education. 

1. The child learns more through every form of ex- 
perience, impression and expression, in the first six years 
than any other six of his life. The more child the more 
result. 

2. In the kindergarten the individual nature is 


studied. The instincts developed are normal; the pur- 


pose is education of the individual for group action. 

3. The kindergarten lays the basis of industrial edu- 
cation. All believe in manual training, which costs about 
60 percent of the whole of education. The child is de- 
veloped through head, heart and mind more happily. 

4. His education comes through things, plays, ideas. 
These appeal to his play interest. He is not treated as 
a machine; the emphasis is on his own creative ex- 
pression. 

5. Our attention is given to his health and the 
formation of habits, mental as well as physical. More 
is accomplished in the three hours of kindergarten ex- 
perience for good than in the twenty-one remaining in 
the day. 

6. Such training saves the majority of children from 
being ‘‘repeaters’’ and progress is increased. And he 
is not like the fire-fly, his light is ahead rather than 
behind. 

7. In cities most children under the age of six belong 
to what is called the ‘‘Forgotten Army.’’ In one of our 
cities 7,080 were killed in one year. Why should babies 
be saved for this experience? 

8. Seventy percent of the school children never go 
above the 6th grade. It is economic to have them begin 
early. . 

9. The gang in cities is apt to be opposed to the 
happy groups of the kindergarten period. Let us work 
for construction versus restriction. 

10. Two years of child life are saved from a wage 
earning period. This education increases his value as a 
wage earner later on. 

11. It is unfair to the four million children in the 
United States without education to have only one in 
eight attend kindergarten. 

12. In Buffalo fifteen hundred were without kin- 
dergarten and could not be promoted the following year, 
though all schools had kindergartens. 

13. The kindergarten education is an aid to the pri- 
mary grade experience. The new slogan should be 
‘‘Every kindergarten and primary teacher trained 
unitedly for a common end.’’ The work unified. 

14. Many primary grades still have their children 
**chained’’ to the desks. In the schools of tomorrow 
there will be greater freedom and control for creative 
benefit. 

15. The kindergarten is ultimately economic—health, 
energy and time. It is an aid to compulsory education. 
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16. We cannot afford not to have kindergartens. It 
saves one year in school life. Some superintendents 
have said they would rather cut off the 8th grade than to 
cut out the kindergarten. 

17. The cost is $3.00 less than the cost for the ele- 
mentary grades, and $12.00 less per child than per stu- 
dent in the high school. 

18. From the moral point of view the kindergarten 
gives meaning, point and direction to the social life of 
childhood. Are not our children more valuable than 
our pleasures and our business ? 

19. Kindergarten education develops solidarity, 
establishes education on a right basis, which is economic. 

20. It develops a love of work, and a respect for 
others. 

21. It guides the child to self-direction and self- 
control. We legislate children off the streets (New York 
City, for example), and offer them little place to play. 
That is why we have gangs. 

22. It develops ideals as a basis of right thinking; 
ideals which are in relation to life now. 

23. The kindergarten develops the love of life itself, 
and awakens respect for the needs of human nature. 
Surely due regard for human life is a pre-eminent need. 

24. It awakens hunger for knowledge of life, quick- 
ens the love of home. It becomes a dynamic factor, not 
a static one. 

25. It idealizes the real. The mothers of kinder- 
garten children in the Stock Yards neighborhood were 
the first to petition the City of Chicago for a public bath. 
They secured it. 


26. It develops community co-operation through par- — 


ents .meetings, and through community activities. One 
mother said, ‘‘It does beat all how you tame them 
happily.”’ 

27. It results in parent and teacher training. This 
brings new interest in life. 

28. Through co-operation with child clinies infant 
mortality is lessened. So is juvenile crime. 

29. It results often in fine development of Ameri- 
canization. This is the right basis for education in 
democracy. 

30. It leads to a higher form of loyalty, peace and 
good-will. 

Mrs. Mary BooMer Pace, 
Chairman Kindergarten Committee. 


SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Brecker, . 
Managing Director Iinois Tuberculosis Association 


Vacation has already come to many school children. 
To many others the month of June will close the school 
year and usher in vacation days. How shall they be 
spent? 

Play, and plenty of it, in the outdoor, with its fresh 
air, sunshine and big open space, is the inalienable right 
of every child. More and more playgrounds, with play 
directors, are coming into use in both small and large 
cities. The central point in every summer playground 
program should be the health of the child. 

Teachers and school superintendents can do much 
to stimulate wholesome, healthful recreation for the chil- 
dren of the community during the summer months. The 
plea for health in the summer playground program is 
taken from a bulletin entitled: ‘‘Health in Play,’’ 
issued by the American Child Health Association : 


HEALTH IN Play 
What kept you so busy yesterday? 
‘“We built a new tree-house up ever so high 
And lived there all afternoon, sister and I— 
I think a tree is a grand place to play.’’ 


What will you do when tomorrow comes? 
**How can we tell? If the sun shines bright 
We'll race in the meadow and fly our new kite— 
Or we’ll march in the attic to the rain’s fairy drums.’’ 


‘We're busy just like this most every day. 
Sister and I have so much to do 
Making our games and our dreams come true— 
The days are too short for us children who play.’’ 


Lucky young adventurers! What if they lived where 
there are no trees to climb, no meadows to explore, and, 
worst of all, no atties rich in rainy day adventures? 
Yet, even in towns where rows of buildings along nar- 
row streets hem in their world, children will still play, 
as inevitably as water flows to the sea. They must! It 
is their business in life. 

And children, like group-up folk, cannot carry on 
their business alone. There will always be a leader and 
a following, even if that following is only ‘‘little sister.’’ 
The ‘‘gang’’ that meets on the vacant lot or in the alley 
back of the grocery store is just the natural coming 
together to carry on the business of youth. But with 
children as with their elders, there is more than one way 
of doing business; and the vacant lot is not likely to offer 
the best way. The domineering and unscrupulous will 
take advantage wherever he can among young or old 
and the ‘‘gang boss’’ is more often than not as un- 
desirable a leader as his grown-up counterpart. Chil- 
dren need to be protected from the chances of wrong 
leadership, and they need also to be rightly led in order 
that this business of theirs—play—may yield the big- 
gest dividends. 

To give them this protection and leadership so that 
each child has a chance to develop his own best resources, 
parents, and children too, are beginning to value the 
playground above the corner lot and trained play leader 
above the ‘‘gang boss.’’ The need for organized play- 
grounds is beginning to be recognized in small towns as 
well as im the great and crowded cities where the play- 
ground idea originated. 

But it is still true that while all children share the 
need of leadership and protection in their play, the city 
child has a special need for the playground, in order 
to keep ‘‘civilization’’ from squeezing out of his days 
this something without which he is not quite alive. We 
substitute horizontal bars for trees to climb, and a base- 
ball diamond for the country meadow. But you cannot 
make a playground by setting up a few teeter-totters 
and building a sand-pile. 

The playground must also create that atmosphere of 
joyous busy-ness which is the spirit of childhood. For 
a playground is very much a thing of the spirit and 
this spirit must be nurtured by the love and insight of 
the play leader. To foster it wisely the play leader must 
know what play really is. 

Well, what is play? Sometimes we explain it by 
saying it is ‘‘recreation’’ and then we let it go at that. 
But what is recreation? It is not just amusement, or 
exercise, or athletics, or ‘‘busy work.’’ It is all of these 
and more too. Recreation is re-creation, that through 
play ‘‘we shall have Life and have it more abundantly.’’ 
In its finest manifestation it should mean three things: 
Health, Strength and Joy! 
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Because playgrounds are made for play they can’t 
help radiating Health. But today’s concept of Health 
as the right of all, rather than the fortunate accident of 
the few, faces the play leader with a challenge and an 
opportunity for Health which is even greater than that 
which is inspiring teachers everywhere to make Health 
a school objective. For the playground presents an ideaf 
situation for establishing Health as the habit of life, 
primarily because Health, Strength and Joy are not ex- 
ternals added unto play, but are inseparable parts of 
it, and also because the playground finds the growing 
child in an eagerly receptive mood. 

In addition, here are six good reasons why Health 
has its place in the play program: 

1. Children are vitally interested in play activities. 
This interest should be taken advantage of in establish- 
ing health habits. 

2. Play gives the time to teach Health. Play occu- 
pies a greater share of the time of childhood than any- 
thing else except its co-worker for Health, Sleep. Daily 
repetition is necessary in establishing health habits. 

3. Play is of equal interest in all the growing years 
from infancy to maturity. Physical exercise in one form 
or another continues from the baby kicking in his cradle 
to the college athlete. Health cannot be spasmodic; it 
is an ever present factor in life. 

4. Health is a prerequisite for success in all-round 
physical accomplishment. 

5. The organized play of the playground presup- 
poses some sort of physical examination which can easily 
be developed into a health examination. 

6. The companionship of the play leader, and the 
children is so simple and so intimate that it offers the 
most perfect atmosphere for the creation of health habits. 

Here, in these six answers, are the assets which make 
the atmosphere of every playground so rich in oppor- 
tunity for safeguarding Health. What are the physical 
equipment and activities which, if they could be united 
with these resources, would make the Health-in-Play 
program approach the Ideal? But before we attempt 
to visualize this ideal, it is well to remember that an 
ideal is never a reality. It is a kind of ‘‘measuring 
stick’’ against which you can check reality. You don’t 
expect a ten-year-old to reach the stature of manhood ; 
don’t let it discourage you if your playground seems 
small against the full stature of the ‘‘measuring stick.’’ 
Time and encouragement will do wonders. And mean- 
time your playground can always have the right spirit. 

But if a playground program for Health were ideal, 
it would have: 

1. Complete physical examination by a doctor for 
each child on entrance, and for underweight children 
as often as needed. 

2. Weight and height measurement of every child 
at stated intervals, and of every child 10 percent under- 
weight weekly. 

Daily- visits to the playground by a nurse. 
Morning cleanliness inspection. 

Complete rest after midday meal. 

Quiet work during heat of the day. 

Extra rest periods for underweight children. 
Extra feeding: milk and crackers for mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon lunch for all children. 

9. Noon lunch counter with carefully chosen and 
prepared food. 

10. Health dramaties and pageantry. 

Stand your playground up against this ‘‘measuring 
stick.’’ How many tenths of the Ideal does it measure ? 
How many cubits could you add to its stature by taking 
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thought? Let’s see what you can do even if your appro- 
priation will allow for no ‘‘extras.’’ Isn’t there, for 
instance, some already established health agency which 
can furnish the medical service of a doctor or nurse, as 
is being done in several cities? Can’t you cooperate with 
the schools in using their height-weight records and ap- 
paratus? You might even take weights at the corner 
grocery store. It has been done before. 

With older boys whose interest is ordinarily hard to 
gain, the play leader has an especially good chance to 
get results from the findings of the doctor’s examina- 
tions. One leader of boys’ athletics made it his duty to 
become thoroughly familiar with, and to follow up the 
doctor’s findings. Every boy wants to ‘‘get in condi- 
tion’’ for baseball, basketball or track. By showing how 
eating the right feod, and having one’s teeth or one’s 
tonsils cared for added to one’s power and efficiency on 
the field of sport, he enlisted the help of this vital boy- 
interest in personal prowess and helped it to contribute 
directly to health conservation. Boys did not have to be 
urged; they begged for food schedules, and for correc- 
tive exercises; they followed up recommendations for 
doctor’s care on their own initiative—and all because 
Health was shown to be the same thing as ‘‘keeping fit.’’ 

You can certainly make cleanliness the first order of 
the day. All the equipment you need is a pleasant smile, 
soap and paper towels. The smile is to reward the chil- 
dren who bring clean hands, face and clothes with their 

‘‘good mornings.’’ The soap and towels are not to 
punish the unkempt, but to make them also shining and 
worthy of ‘‘the sunshine of your smile.’’ 

Would it be hard to find ways of providing rest 
periods ? That doesn’t need much equipment. What 
is nicer to lie on than dry grass? And if there’s no 
grass, newspapers are clean and easy to dispose of. 
The children won’t be still? Well, one leader made 
‘*being still’? into a game in which pennants rewarded 
the groups that rested the required five minutes. Simple? 
Yes. But the point is—it worked. And then there are 
the host of quiet games and the story hour. It really 
isn’t so difficult as you may think. 

As for mid-morning or mid-afternoon milk, even that 
is not as impossible as it sometimes seems. There are 
and may for some time continue to be playgrounds where 
peculiar local conditions make serving extra milk ex- 
tremely difficult to manage. Though occasionally the 
difficulties may seem insurmountable, it is still ideally 
desirable on every playground. But more than one play- 
ground has found it is a simple matter, and in almost 
any town or city a commercial dairy can be found which 
will be glad to cooperate. 

Milk need not be an extra tax upon the playground 
budget or the play leader’s time. Here is one way to 
manage it. Let us presume that some organization, for 
the sake of argument, say the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, has agreed to stand by if its financial help is needed. 
But it won’t be. Milk is a self-supporting institution at 
from three to five cents the half-pint bottle. A dairy 
in your town will deliver as many half-pint bottles of 
whole milk as you need at the field house. As a rule, 
dairies cooperate most efficiently in delivering the bot- 
tles in wooden trays covered with chipped ice. Why not 
borrow the plan of one city school where milk is a ‘‘stu- 
dent activity?’’ Appoint a committee of older boys agd 
girls and let them manage milk from its arrival to the 
paying of the bill. The ’teens are eager for responsi- 
bility, and by making milk a matter of honor, you can 
leave your own time free for play supervision and can 
give your boys and girls the happiness of being im- 
portant as well as really sound training in management 
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and accounts. They will see the milk (plus a straw) 
and collect the three or four or five cents from each child. 
They will keep accounts and pay ‘the milkman under 
your direction. The other children will do the rest; 
they will drink milk. It’s such fun—when the milk is 
in a bottle and you drink it through a straw! 


‘“‘WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A 
FEW CENTS MAKE”’ 


By H. M. Lemsavueu, Mendon, Illinois 


On every. hand throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States a phrase is put before the people 
that can hardly be erased from memory. At country 
crossroads, along scenic highways, on* city billboards, it 
meets the ever observing eye of the traveling public: 
‘“What a whale of a difference just a few cents make.’’ 
Evidently from the amount of money spent yearly for 
this one particular commodity, the smokers of the coun- 
try do realize the difference a few cents make. But edu- 
cationally speaking, does the average American citizen 
realize what a whale of a difference just a few cents 
make? Is there a universal demand for the best in 
education ? 

A rather cursory examination of the status quo of 
the educational problem reveals an interesting situation. 
There is the Progressive Education Association under 
the leadership of Eugene Randolph Smith constantly 
asking: ‘‘Do the pupils prefer to be in school to being 
anywhere else?; and do they prefer school time to vaca- 
tion?’’ The other viewpoint, and the one most com- 
monly accepted is perennially presented to the public 
by cartoonists of magazines and daily papers. Each 
September there is drawn ‘‘the whining school boy, with 
his shining morning face, creeping like a snail unwill- 
ingly to school.’’ 

Let us consider material equipment. Certain favored 
schools are housed in modern, well constructed buildings. 
Works of art are found on classroom walls. Splendid ap- 
paratus is in the laboratories. The campus is a joy to 
the lover of nature, and usually there is an athletic field 
available for the pupils. This type of school is the center 
of interest for the entire community. Then there is the 
average building found too often in village and city alike. 
Old, dirty, out-of-date, it represents public indifference 
to educational needs. 

Examine the subject matter in use today. In a few 
experimental schools conducted by our universities, and 
in a very few of our city school systems, a careful study 
has been made of present day social and industrial needs, 
in order to obtain subject matter for the curriculum that 
is of real worth. Denver has even gone so far as to ap- 
point a director of the department of curriculum revi- 
sion. The revision of the curriculum is to be a continu- 
ous program, and a permanent department has been 
established to supervise the work. But this work is for 
the few. Today many thousands of children are being 
taught subject matter that has been retained m the ecur- 


riculum for years because of tradition, or because of sup-: 


posedly disciplinary value. Thousands of high school 
girls are prepared annually to become homemakers, 
trough a detailed study of solid geometry or Spanish. 

Teachers also may easily be divided into two groups. 
In certain outstanding schools are found well trained, 
well paid, inspirational teachers; teachers who are really 
professional. Their whole lives are devoted to the task 
before them, and school patrons realize their value. On 
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the other hand many schools do not have teachers in the 
real sense of the word. Keepers better describes their 
activities. Lacking in interest, training, and skill, they 
manage to ‘‘ get by,’’ and that is all. To them four o’clock 
is the golden moment of the day. They desert the pro- 
fession at the first opportunity. 

What is the matter with teaching? Why is it that 
here in America, where material living conditions are 
the highest in all history, interesting schools, good build- 
ings, modern curricula, and efficient teachers are not 
available for all pupils? The answer is the extra cost. 
The average American citizen does not realize what a 
whale of a difference just a few cents make in education. 
From dill pickles to limousines he demands the best, and 
has money for the best. For many years he has been 
sold on this one idea. But if he is to demand the best in 
education, then the best in education must be constantly 
kept before him by professional school people. Day 
after day, month after month, year after year, this work 
must be continued. Some day he will want all schools 
to be good and they will be. The desire only is needed. 


FRANKLIN ESSAY CONTEST AWARDS 


Last January the thrift committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
fostered and conducted a nation-wide high school essay 
contest. The subject announced was ‘‘The Many Sided 
Franklin.’’ 

In accordance with the rules, medals have been 
awarded to the authors of the best 25 essays received ; 
eash prizes totaling $500 provided by the International 
Benjamin Franklin Society, were awarded to the first 
four, the cash going to the school from which the student 
came, the author receiving a silver medal. 

The following essays were awarded medals and 
prizes : 

Hilda Wendt, Michigan City High School, Michigan 
City, Ind., $250. 

Thurlow Yaxley, Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., $150. 

Barbara Pinnell, Kansas High School, Kansas, IIl., 
$75. 

Madlyn A. Beers, Franklin Ind. High School, Weiss- 


port, Pa., $25. 


Twenty other awards of medals only were made, and 
two of them came to these high school pupils: 

Harold Keen, Murray F. Tuley High School, Chicago. 

Richard Lind, Kankakee High School, Kankakee. 

The board of judges consisted of the following: 

Dr. Taleott Williams, Dean Emeritus of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. 

John Clyde Oswald, President, New York Employing 
Printers. e 

Charles O’Connor Hennessy, President, Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, N. Y. 

J. Robert Stout, Chairman Junior Division, National 
Thrift Committee. 

John A. Goodell, Executive Secretary, National Thrift 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 

We are glad to announce that Illinois won three out 
of 24 awards according to the judgment of this eminent 
board, and to express our compliments and congratula- 
tions to the three pupils who brought these honors to 
our schools. 
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- A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR TEACHERS 


By Joy E.mMer Morgan 
Editor of The Journal of the National Education 
Association 

Study the following questions carefully. Score the 
ones you can answer positively ten; less than ten in 
proportion. Your total score is the sym of these ten 
items. Remembering that you can guide your own 
growth in the direction indicated by these questions, try 
making an inventory onee each month and filing the 
record for several years. Try writing ten questions un- 
der each of these ten. 


1. Do I love and enjoy children and childhood? 

2. Do I understand the seven cardinal objectives 
of education and try to relate all learning 
to them? 

. Can I explain the difference between memorizing 
words and building up experiences that the 
child understands, enjoys, uses? 

. Do I hold pupils more important than subjects? 

. Do I give freedom and develop responsibility 
among pupils? 

. Are my habits of life so organized as to give 
the maximum physical, mental, and spiritual 
effectiveness ? 

. Am I a constant learner, curious and intellectu- 
ally honest? 

. Do I support professional organizations that 
seek to elevate education? 

. Do I know the price that has been paid through 
the ages for human freedom? 

. Do I believe that what should be is more im- 
portant than what has been or is? 


Total Score 








Superintendents, Principals, 
and competent Teachers 
to interview school officials, 
Librarians, Teachers, etc. 


The work approved and backed by 
leading educators. 


Pleasant, Profitable Vacation 
Employment 


A few pereanenn positions with 
unusual future possibilities to those 
who can qualify. 


Write today for particulars 


Address: 


Dept. A 1823 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NATIONAL ILLITERACY CRUSADE 


The National Illiteracy Crusade was organized in 
Washington, D. C., February 22, during the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, its purpose being 
“‘To Wipe Out Illiteracy by 1930.’’ This organization 
has its headquarters for the present at the American Red 
Cross in Washington, D. C., and will devote itself strictly 
to aiding the 5,000,000 men and women who can not 
read or write. It will aid and back up States and or- 
ganizations that are already attacking illiteracy, and 
where the crusade has not penetrated it will help to 
initiate it, seeing that no community is left out and no 
illiterate is missed. 

The President is William Allen White. Jane Addams 
and Glenn Frank are Vice-Presidents. W. Carson Ryan 
is Secretary, and Cora Wilson Stewart is the National 
Director. 

Some of the strongest men and women in the country 
compose the Board of Directors. Among them are five 
former Presidents of the National Education Association, 
several nationally known editors and authors, and some 
persons of international reputation. These are, A. E. 
Winship, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
John H. Finley, Lorado Taft, Governor Henry J. Allen, 
Margaret Hill McCarter, Mary C. C. Bradford, Robert 
J. Aley, Dr. D. B. Johnson, Josephine Corliss Preston, 
Charl O. Williams, Ida Clyde Clarke, John W. Aber- 
crombie, M. A. Nash, M. L. Brittain, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Susan M. Dorsey, Herbert S. Houston, Payson 
Smith, Governor Thomas McRae, Minnie Jean Nielson, 
Governor R. A. Nestos, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Ida Tarbell, 
Sally Lueas Jean, Thomas Jesse Jones, A. Caswell Ellis, 
T. J. Coates, and F. C. Button. 
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A NEW SERIES of Three Books 


ENGLISH FOR USE 


By Bevertpge—Ryan—Lewis 
- For Grades Three to Eight 


Its Aim 


Just what the title expresses 














q It establishes correct habits and appreciation of 
good oral and written expression, by making the 
mastery of the essentials of grammar both appeal- 
ing and thorough. 

q Clear-cut enunciation and correct pronunciation 
are particularly emphasized—no other textbook in 
language offers as much oral work, systematically 
arranged. 

{ It appeals to children through subjects that in- 
terest them—biography, history, games, dramatiza- 
tion. It uses the socialized recitation, completion 
tests, true and false tests, dictionary drills, and so on. 


Send for completion information 
Executive Offices and Manufactery, Philadelphia 


623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Skill and Power in Typing 


Skill and power in typing are obtained by an 
effective correlation of training in typewriting tech- 
nique, with instruction that produces typing power. 

Leading teachers of typewriting now-a-days are 
struggling with the problem of getting the pupil to 
think harder, rather than to allow mere copying and 
mechanical operation to monopolize the program. 

Both phases are important, and both can be 
taught simultaneously. The two-fold problem is 
effectively solved in 


THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
by 
Rupert P. SoRelle 
In laying out his course in skill development, Mr. SoRelle 
parallels quite closely the principles laid down in Dr. Wm. 
Frederick Book’s “The Psychology of Skill’ and “Learning 


to Typewrite’’, two of the best known works on the psychology 
of learning. 


New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a carefully graded 
series of technique dulls, based on actual learning processes, 
and supported by a content of genuine educative value. 


In harmony with modern educational thought, New 
Rational Typewriting provides a teachable program for the 
development of typewriting skill and typewriting power. 


List Price only $1.20 


Examine the book at our expense. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















The 
SUMMER SESSION 
—of— 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 17 , 
and 


JULY 8 to AUGUST 17 


IMPROVE your HEALTH while at school. 
OBTAIN your A.B., B.S., A.M. or M.S. DEGREE. 
PROMINENT American EDUCATORS on FACULTY. 


Courses are offered in biology, chemistry, economics, edu- 
cation, English, history, household science. , mathe- 
matics, music, n philosophy, physical education, 
physics, physiology, psychology, religious education, sociology, 
etc. Special courses of interest to elementary, high school and 
rural teachers. Opportunity for specialization in your chosen 
field of teaching. 


FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and treatment at 
actual cost are offered by the SANITARIUM. The great 
summer camp on an island in beautiful Gull Lake attracts 
large numbers of girls. In addition to our a ae a 
number of EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM THE GREAT 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD are offering courses or 
giving lectures during their stay at the Sanitarium. The 
regular college year begins Sept. 20. 

A large number of programs and excellent entertainments 


have been arr . Come enjoy the summer with us. For 
further information address: 


I. O. FOSTER, PH.D., 
Director of Summer Session 


PAUL F. VOELKER, PH.D., President 
Cora L. Hoppough, A.B., Registrar 
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‘ent 
Conver" cilings 
” EUROPE 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
LAPLAND « + + July? 


To Mediterranean ports 
Algiers, Naples, Venice 
($120—$130) 
MAJESTIC - + + july 17 
To England and France 


MINNEKAHDA -- July 24 
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SS a: Entire ship devoted exclusively 
Nea te Toiriae Thind Cabin 
LTDA LS professional men teu and similar 


vacationists. 
a Sailings earlier and later from NewY ork, Boston 
ae I to England, France, Belgium. 


and 
$95 (up) Saveoen 


All-exp inclusive Tours—5 to 35 days in 
Europe. $22S$ up. Ask for booklet. 


TE STAR L 
127 So. State St.. Chicago, or authorized agents. _) 

















Flowers, Trees 
and Birds 


Stat May the blossoming of Spring and 
promise of Summer bring new problems 
in Nature study and art to the classroom. 

Color is vastly important in interpreting 
the wonders of Springtime. 

“ARTISTA” Water Colors are a joy to use, 
and are so made that they answer every re- 
quirement. You can use them, too, to color 
drawings made in ‘“‘CRAYOLA” outline. Some 
teachers find results better when the combina- 
tion is used. 

If you have never tried “ARTISTA” Water 
Colors, may we send you samples? 


Our Art Service Bureau 
Is Your Art Service Bureau 


Bonny ¢ SMT CO 
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By MILES GLORIOSUS 


FREE AIR 








CHANGNON TO LODA 


The graduation parade at [llinois Wes- 
leyan University next month will include 
Leo E. Changnon who was recently elected 
to the superintendency of the public schools 
of Loda. 

Probably Mr. Changnon is one of the most 
popular men in the teaching profession in 
Central Illinois. Of French descent, he is 
one of a family of twelve children, nine of 
whom are teachers. Mr. Changnon has had 
ten years of teaching experience. He and 
two of his brothers are closely interested in 
athletics and have served for a number of 
years as officials at basketball games. The 
Changnon Brothers Basketball Team has 
given a good account of itself. 

In addition to his teaching experience 
Mr. Changnon has travelled extensively in 
the American possessions in the Pacifie— 
chiefly by airplane. For some time prior to 
the World War Mr. Changnon was a civilian 
employe of the United States Government 
attached to the aviation service. In the 
course of his duties Mr. Changnon has made 
visits to the Samoan Islands by airplane and 
has served in the Philippines and in Hawaii. 

While in Samoa he became highly popu- 
lar with school children because, when he 
visited a new school, he always brought a 
basketball with him. By weaving stout, plia- 
ble jungle vines together, he made practica- 
ble rings and baskets which he clamped to 
trees with airplane clamps. He states that 
the Samoan boys took to the game with 
enthusiasm and in a few weeks they became 
expert shots at the basket. 

At the beginning of our entry into the 
World War Mr. Changnon was returned to 
the United States where he assisted in lay- 
ing out Kelly Field. Afterward he was 
transferred to France where he served with 
the famous Lafayette Escadrille. Because 
of his fluent command of the French lan- 
guage he spent some time as interpreter for 
General Bell and other American officers of 
high rank. One of his exploits of which he 
is particularly proud was the part he took 
in accompanying the Lafayette Escadrille 
when it was sent to assist the Italian army 
after the disaster at Piave. This was the 
first time that the Alps were crossed by an 
air squadron. 

Recently Mr. Changnon organized a teach- 
er’s agency in Bloomington, with Mr. Har- 
mon 8. Munro as assistant manager. 

At the suggestion of friends, Mr. Chang- 
non dropped his successful career as. a 
teacher temporarily in order to get a college 
degree. He is scheduled to receive his de- 
gree from Illinois Wesleyan University next 
month and this, together with his splendid 
record, will qualify him for his new place 
at Loda. 


DIXON TEA-HOUSE FOR SALE 

Last month Mrs. Florence P. White wrote 
to me stating that she has a tea-house for 
sale which she would like to advertise in the 
May issue of The Illinois Teacher. I am 
glad to write this advertisement for her but 
am not charging her for it because I don’t 
know whether this will appeal to you or not. 
I hope that it does. 

The tea-house is located at 119 Dement 
Avenue, Dixon, Illinois. It is a six-room 
house, with screened porch, fruit trees, ber- 
ries, garden, and shrubs of many kinds. It 
is suitable for two or more teachers to run 
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during vacation. The price is $3500; 
$1,000.00 down. Any teachers who are in- 
terested in such a venture are invited to 
write to Mrs. Florence P. White, 119 Dement 
Avenue, Dixon, II. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 10, 1926 


N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 
The following schools of Illinois are listed 
in the April Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association: 
100 percent enrollment for three years: 
ILLINOIS—Champaign, Gregory. 
100 percent enrollment for two years: 
ILLinois—Bader, Bader School; Mon- 
mouth, High; San Jose, San Jose Pub- 
lic Schools. 
100 percent enrollment for this year: 
ILLINOIS—Chicago, Curtis, Fenger High; 
Little York, High and Grade; River- 
side, Riverside Public Schools. 








Books Received 


LitTrLeE WOMEN, and ANDERSEN’s Fairy 
Tates. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

These two books are additions to The 
Winston Clear-Type Popular Classics series. 

Little Women is edited by Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, A.M., Ph.D., and is charmingly il- 
lustrated by Clara M. Burd. This story, 
which has been a favorite for sixty years, is 
one of the most widely read books in all 
literature. It is now for the first time pub- 
lished complete for school use at a popular 
price. It gives such an accurate and inti- 
mate picture of New England life in the 
decade from 1860 to 1870, as to make a 
deep and long-enduring impression. It is a 
far cry from the simple life of the four girls, 
in the story to the modern mode of living 
today, but it deals with the fundamentals 
of life and will continue to teach lessons of 
thought and conduct which must be a part 
of the foundation of all fine character, to- 
day, a hundred years ago, or a century 
hence. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales contains twenty- 
six famous tales. Boys and girls have al- 
ways been fascinated by fairy stories and 
Andersen’s are among the best. They stimu- 
late the imagination and: should make the 
reader regard many of the ordinary things 
of everyday life in a new light. 

This series of popular classics is excep- 
tionally good. All of the works represented 
are unabridged editions, printed in large, 
clear type, beautifully illustrated in color 
and have attractive and durable bindings. 
The use of books of this kind for supplemen- 
tary reading will do much to inspire children 
to read and to apprecite good literature, for 
they do not resemble ‘‘lesson books’’ but 
look more like the library books the pupil 
would select for himself. They are extremely 
moderate in price, so they are within the 
reach of all schools. 




















A timely list of illustrated editions of high 
school classics, compiled by Edwin M. Pfut- 
zenreuter, librarian of Greeley, Colorado, 
Public Library, has just been issued in 
mimeographed form (62 pp. 75 cents) by the 
University of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. This list, which is the result 
of a special study of illustrated editions 
made at the Library School in 1924-25, con- 
tains brief descriptions and frequently ap- 





Go 
EUROPE 


this summer? 


Do you happen to know about 
GATES TOURS to Europe? 
This long-established, respon- 
sible company (founded in 
1892) offers a splendid schedule 
of efficiently “operated” tours 
that are signally inexpensive. 
These tours have always been 
popular with young people. 
Steamship space and hotel ac- 
commodations in Europe will 
be hard to get this year. Why 
not plan now?” 


Gates Student Tours- 


Fourteen tours of especial interest to under- 
graduates and students; to young men and 
women who feel they must economize when 
traveling. Taking advantage of the trans- 
Adantic steamships’ “Tourist 3rd Class”, 
the tour-costs are invitingly low. Diverse 
routes. Efficient, agreeable management. 
Frequent Gpeaee in June and July. Dura- 
tion from 37 to 58 days. 8 countries visited. 
Rates from $395 to $585. 


Gates Standard Tours 


Starting in April and continuing frequently 
through May, June and July, thirty Gates 
Standard Tours leave for Europe. They vary 
in duration from 51 to 80days. According to 
the itineraries they visit Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Iceland, Norway and Denmark. 
Steamship tickets, European rail- and hotel- 
accommodations, meals and motor-trips are 
included in the rates, $775 to $1285. 


For Booklets & Information apply to 
GATES TOURS 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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EUROPE 36 DAYS $290 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


2 Weeks exten. 3 Countries $100 
64 Days $490 
Booklet fifty tours sent free. 


ALLEN TOURS, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tours  BUROPE 


Ob days 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 B.42°ST. Mew Yok Qty 
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TO THE SCHOOL BOARDS 

OUR AIM: To provide a specialist for every 
teaching position. 

Our candidates are thoroughly investigated 
before they are recommended to any 
school board. 

L. E. CHANGNON, Manager 
H. 8. MUNRO, Asst. Manager 


OF BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
ROOMS 327-28, DURLEY BLDG. 
Corner Main and Jefferson Sts. 


SPECIALISTS TEACHERS BUREAU 


Long Distance calls carefully attended to 
TELEPHONE 886 
FREE REGISTRATION 


Located in Central Illinois where results 
can be attained 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. es Building, Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City » Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for man eps of teachers. We 
need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our 
clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a mes- 
sage for you. Send for it. 


‘Applied Action ; 














CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3:% 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY “Gitttan soe" 


SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS =WANTED— College Gradu- 
All A Ss doa 





ROCKY MT 1 


AERC canine  — 


EACHERS NefaNie 











THE MID-WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Box 197 Boswell, Indiana - Edgar Burnett, Manager 


LOWEST COMMISSION of any established agency in this region. 
ENROLL NOW TEACHERS WANTED 








of the volume at odd moments, with much 
delight, and gradually diminishing depend- 
ence on the vocabulary, now feels like giv- 
ing an enthusiastic ‘‘after taking’’ testi- 
monial. 


BLACKBOARD STORY-TELLING 


Animal Characteristics ; 
Self-Instruction Drawing,—H. Kell Smith. 
Published by Rand McNally and Company. 
Self-Instruction Blackboard Story-Telling 

is a decided help for all teachers and chil- 

dren who care to make the recitations more 
interesting, the subject matter more real, 
and the entire school work more enjoyable. 

Part I is intended to show how easily and 
simply all illustrations may be placed on the 
blackboard; and how easily the children can 
illustrate the poems, reading, language, his- 
tory and geography for everyday work. 

Part II shows how to analyze each figure, 
and how to apply with the fewest lines the 
various actions of the human figure; stand- 
ing, walking, running, sitting, falling, or 
whatever pose necessary to demonstrate any 
activity is simply taught. 

The correct proportions, correct postures, 
and correct relationship of different figures 
to each other are shown in such an interest- 
ing manner that the smallest child can easily 
comprehend. 

Part III shows how to represent, with few 
lines, animal and bird characteristics. The 
form of the bird or animal is considered 
first, and then the characteristics of each are 
studies. Then all animals with the same 
form are drawn with different individual 
characteristics noted. The various positions 
of head and legs tell the actions or the feel- 
ings of figures drawn. 

Part IV represents the action of lines as 
they apply to the animal and bird kingdoms; 
vertical, oblique, overcurved or undercurved 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


. OLP, Mgr., 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
her many years leader chee hee wh agencies. Come to h ters for t ng positions anywhere in the 
ni States. 


lines which represent standing, walking or 
running. 

















FOR YOUR VACATION 


At Reasonable Cost 
We Suggest 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 


ss ““LANCASTRIA”’ June 30 


NORWAY seprrerrancan 
53 DAYS, $550 = UP 


Itinerary includes Lisbon, in, Tangier, 
Algiers, Italy, Riviera, i § orway Fjords, 

Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London), repeating last 
summer’s greatest cruise success. 


Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees. 


Europe stop over privilege so you may ex- 
tend your travels if desired 


FRANK C. CLARK, DESK 45 
Times Building New York 

















praisals of the various in-print editions of 
fiction, essays and poetry commonly found 
in High School libraries. A descriptive list 
of publishers’ series containing illustrated 
editions, and a list of illustrators with ref- 
erences on their work is also included. 


**Les Miserables’’ by Victor Hugo, with 
Introduction, notes and Vocabulary by 
Noella Dubeule, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1925, Pp. 417. 

This is a school edition of 417 pages. 
Good print, a convenient vocabulary espe- 
cially valuable for listing separately a num- 
ber of odd forms of irregular verbs, a few 
useful notes, good binding, ete., make this 
an excellent language text for high school 
or college use. 

The reviewer has peculiar reason to com- 
mend this text. Though his former reading 
of French had been limited to shoe-polish 
boxes and perfumery bottles, this little book 
was so attractive that, instead of turning it 
over to a competent person to review, he 
kept it and, having devoured some two-thirds 


Parts V and VI represent the action of 
lines as applied to the expressions and emo- 
tions of the human face; a re- 
pose, attention, happiness, crying, or sur- 
prise, and also show various characteristics 
of different types of head- ravens, or styles of 
hats or dress. 

Parts VII and VIII represent the emo- 
tions in the animal or bird kingdoms, ex- 
pressed by fewest simple lines, whether sad 
or ill, happy or contented. 

Part IX combines the actions of the human 
family and the actions of the animal or bird 
kingdoms.. Simple compositions are pro- 
duced to illustrate a poem, story, history, 
language work, geography or to produce a 
real work of art. 

The making of posters, window card ad- 
vertisements, holiday post cards or illus- 
trated mottoes will be simplified by using 
the suggestions found in Blackboard Story- 
Telling, a great help to school people. Teach- 
ers of all grades could use this book and 
find it very helpful, especially the beginning 
teacher, or the teacher who thinks she can- 


not draw. 
CaRMEN A. TEINIMER, 
Supervisor of Drawing, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 
ape courses in — 
chology." “Story 7 Teng 
Rural k 4 8 Poe 
sathle Children,” “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 

"The Junior 


The Aniversity of i Chicago 








The Call of the Rockies | 
SUMMER SESSION 
State University of Montana 
June 21 to August 20 
For bulletins address 
State University, Missoula, Montana 











SUMMER WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


Why not use your vacation for profit? Teachers 
wanted to travel and appoint local representatives 
for ae house. finite income with all ex- 
—— “. rtunity 4 permanent position. 
tate an lary expec 

wien and Dept. J, Box 11, Philadelphia 








We have openings in Illinois 
for a few principals or teachers 
with cars to call on school officials 
during the summer. There will 
be two or three permanent and 
attractive positions in our organ- 
ization filled from the summer 
force. 


Women with ambitions toward 
sales work will be considered. 


With answer state age, whether 
married or single, how long in school 
work in your state and if you have had 
any sales experience. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


16 East 40th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 











Classroom Tests by Dr. Charles Russell, Ginn 
and Company. 

Is it possible for the grade of a single 
paper to vary with different teachers all the 
way from 30 to 90? Experiment has proved 
it is. Even the marks of the individual 
teacher vary widely due to his mood, personal 
prejudice, and a variable standard of grad- 
ing. 

The purpose of Doctor Russell’s Classroom 
Tests is to aid the teachers who want a 
fairer and more accurate method of testing 
students to construct and use better tests 
with more objective standards of grading. 
These cannot take the place of the standard- 
ized tests, but would greatly supplement 
them. 

The book is the result of the experience of 
a group of teachers who in connection with 
Doctor Russell worked out in the classroom 
just such tests as are discussed in the book. 

In the first half of the book the author 
deals with why and how to make teachers’ 
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classroom tests. He discusses such types of 
tests as the true false, judgment, selection, 
and completion tests. The characteristics 
and particular uses of each type are pointed 
out. 

Much space is given to the construction 
of each test. The explanation of the prin- 
ciples used and steps taken are made clear 
by means of illustrative tests which are 
given in the different stages of construction. 

Such common and inexpensive methods of 
giving tests are presented as by dictation, 
blackboard and mimeograph. Preparing the 
scoring key and determining the pupils score 
form another important feature. Finally 
a number of values and practical uses of 
such tests are outlined. 

In the second half of the book the author 
tells why and how to use teachers’ Class- 
room tests. In this he gives much attention 
to distribution of scores and interpreting 
curves. The chapters on composite test 
scores, judging pupils in achievemené accord- 
ing to ability, and judging and classifying 
pupils according to group placement will be 
of most profit to those who have had some 
experience in educational measurements. I 
believe the most practical chapter in this 
section of the book deals with the use of 
tests for educational diagnosis and improve- 
ment in teaching. 

Much of this book is written in non tech- 
nical language and can be used quite profit- 
ably by the average teacher that is inter- 
ested in making better tests than can be 
graded more objectively. 

Joun C. Curpprx, 
Normal Community High School. 
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The Teaching of Reading. By Harry 
Grove Wheat. Cloth. Pp. 346. 

Office Organization and Practice. By 
Amy Weaver. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
144. 

The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited by Archibald Rutledge. 
Illustrated by C. E. Broek. Cloth. 
Pp. 250. 

Community Civics. By Grace A. Turking- 
ton. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 560, 
i-xxiii. 

Business Arithmetic. By George W. 
Miner, Fayette H. Elwell, and Frank 
C. Touton. Cloth. Pp. 410. 


REPORTS 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service to the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands, for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1923. Manila 
Bureau of Printing, 1924. Paper. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 139. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety—Double@fumber. Vol. XVI—Octo- 
ber 1923-January 1924. Nos. 3-4. Paper. 
Illustrated. [Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, Springfield, Illinois. Pp. 673. 

Annual Statistical Report, by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
1921-1922. Harrisburg, Pa., Department 
of Public Instruction. 


MUST BE OLD ENGLISH 

On a dignifiedly embossed card [ am in- 
formed by W. E. Pulsifer, President, that 
D. C. Heath and Company is pleased to an- 
nounce that Franklin William Scott, Ph.D., 
Head of the English Department of the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed 
Editor-in-Chief of all Heath publications ex- 
cept those in the Department of Modern 
Languages. 


Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$20 to $200 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 


cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


eecneais? <1 teen 
Established 1883 


22 West Menree St. (14th floor) Chicage 
Phenee Kandeiph 0355 sod 0350 nov 0566 





oh ete ee inquiry does not obligate 
borrow or put me to any sxpense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, §- 





























WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


COPYRIGHT, 1925 
ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 


This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 


DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 











Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary ....... .92 

Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary . ... . . 1.20 

Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary ... . . . 2.20 (indexed 2.40) 

Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
New Yor AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
incinnati 

Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 
Boston 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. | 














WANTED —TWO TEACHERS 


Men under 35 who can be away from home 
creaussrust| | SANITARY SHADES 
Excellent opportunity for summer or 


rmanent connection. Write J.M. Porter, 
Regional M Manager, — View Co., 35 South 











Our roller shades are of the 








best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
x 
Announcing 
the new 
Spencer 
Film Slide 
Projector and Service 
Simple, compact and easily 
rated, the new Spencer 
Film ilm Slide» Projector has 
made possible a great new 


service. 


Arranged on durable, un- 
breakable rolls of film slides, 
wa ncer Library covers 
e range of ne Bear at 
coe cost than glass a. 


Write for catalogue. 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durabie. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spencer Lens Company ance oie my 


442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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